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Hi keier DIU Uranium Committee is trying to 
$ put the brakes on a controversial uranium waste dump at 
-McClean Lake in northern Saskatchewan. The 1997 report 
e by the Joint Federal-Provincial Environmental Assessment 
Panel on Uranium Mining Developments in Northern Sas- 
katchewan called the JEB pit at McClean Lake as poten- 
tially one of the most dangerous waste dumps in Canada, 
describing the mine tailings going into the dump as more 
toxic in the long-term than high level wastes coming out of 
nuclear reactors. Yet this summer, the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board decided to issue a licence to COGEMA's JEB 
mill and tailing waste dump. In response, the Committee 
filed papers in Federal Court to quash the license and force 

a new environmental assessment of the project. 


SASKATCHEWAN POLITICS 
What's happened to the NDP? You'll want to read 
Saskatchewan Politics: From Left to Right to be published 
the first week in September 1999. This short book is writ- 
ten by Lorne Brown, Joe Roberts and John Warnock, Sas- 
katchewan political economists and political activists. The 
book covers the shift in the CCF-NDP from a social demo- 
cratic party with 
a project for eco- 
nomic and social 
development to 
the Devine- 
Romanow gov- 
ernments with 
their “open for 
business" ap- 
proach of privati- 
zation, encour- 
agement to large 
foreign corporations, a regressive tax system, and cuts in 
social programs. The authors put this within the context of 
the move to neo-liberalism, first introduced by Ronald 
Reagan and Margaret Thatcher, and now embraced by so- 
cial democratic governments in Europe. The authors briefly 
cover the growing international political movement against 
neo-liberalism, including extra-parliamentary opposition, 
transnational alliances by popular organizations, and the 
formation of many new left-wing parties. The final chapter 
asks what is to be done in Saskatchewan and discusses sev- 
eral options. 
For a copy, write: Hinterland Press, Huston House, 
2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, SK S4P 2R7 or Saskatch- 
ewan Community Outreach and Education Centre, 614-B- 
10th Street East, Saskatoon, SK S7H 0G9. The $5 cost 
includes sales taxes. 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 

Briarpatch welcomes several new members to our 
board of directors. They include John Frederick, Loretta 
Gerlach, Keith Jeworski, Denise MacDonald and Lynda 
Walker. We thank the retiring board members for their sup- 
port over the years: Lori Foster, Donna Frandsen, Colin 
Hall, Aina Kagis and Darrell Ortman. 


BRIARPATCH SWIM-A-THON 

Do you swim like a 
fish or paddle like a dog? 
Either way, you'll want to 
attend our sixth annual 
Briarpatch Swim-a-thon. 
The action will take place 
Sunday November 14 at 
the Family YMCA of 
Regina pool from 5:00 pm 
to 7:00 pm. All you have 
to do is get a pledge form 
from the Briarpatch office, 
have your friends, neigh- 
bours and relatives spon- 
Sor you to swim, and then 
swim as far as you can. All 
the funds will go to help 
keep Briarpatch swim- 
ming against the corporate 
current. For more informa- 
tion and pledge forms 
please call 525-2949 or 
come to our office at 2138 McIntyre Street. 


BLACK ENVY 

After Guerrilla Media launched www.blackenvy.com 
last October, the web site quickly rose to the top of search 
engine lists for anyone requesting Conrad Black as a search 
query. The web site's success didn't go unnoticed by 
Southam, owned by Conrad Black. In an attempt to shut 
down access to the site, Southam's web site tracker 
Canada.com, which supplies Internet information to other 
search engines, completely removed any traces of 
www.blackenvy.com from world-wide web search engines 
for several weeks in late 1998 and early 1999. In late Janu- 
ary 1999, only days after Frank Magazine published a story 
on Southam's censorship, did the Guerrilla Media web site 
suddenly reappear in Canada.com-supplied search engines. 
During its first eight months, the web site generated over 
17,000 Internet visitors. Guerrilla Media describes itself as 
"a B.C.-based group of upper-middle class kids gone bad." 


Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist democratic society. We. 
an open forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive movements working to change unjust structures and build a genuine 
political and economic democracy. We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, and the protection of - 
the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, gender, ability, and sexual orientation. } 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

I can understand the sentiments 
underlying Clare Powell's comments in 
his letter to the editor in June. I consider 
his skepticism and bitterness as the 
normal by-products of a lifetime of 
advancing a workers' agenda in a 
political party that talks a passable pro- 
labour line, but spends much of its time 
undermining and retarding this agenda. 
One only has to look at the NDP's 
recent back-to-work legislation to see 
this process in action. 

So Powell's question is quite 
rightly put: why would the New Green 
Alliance be any different? 

We recognize that not only does 
the NDP sell working people out, but 
so do some elements of labour's 
leadership. I use Powell's example of 
Judy Junor. Barely out of SUN and this 
careerist unhesitatingly voted to send 
her colleagues back to work. 

The point is that the actual 
practice of democracy is a problem that 
faces all democratic organizations, 
whether they be political parties, trade 
unions, co-ops etc. 

Our solution is the only one that 
seems to be effective. Keep the 
membership informed and organized. 
Cultivate a healthy skepticism - a 
skepticism marked by activities such 
as deliberation, investigation, 
exposure, challenge, and election. Such 
a program should not only keep our 
leaders accountable internally, but 
should also be applied to those who 
profess to be our leaders in the world 
at large. 

This brings us to Victor Lau. Was 
his “association” with the 
Saskatchewan Taxpayers’ Federation 
(STF) a double-cross? Did he betray 

the NGA and his labour constituency? 

I understand that the only 
“association” that Victor has is with a 
group called the Civic Accountability 
Forum (CAF). Apparently this group 
took a position opposing the City of 
Regina’s business tax elimination. This 
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elimination should cause concern for 
labour, as the resulting city revenue 
shortfall will likely be made up by 
increasing property taxes, or else 
reducing services. Both will likely be 
designed to hit working people hardest. 

I am therefore not surprised that 
Victor is associated with this group. 

It appears that members of the 
STF are also members of the CAF. As 
small business people are also 
homeowners, it is not surprising that 
they too are concerned that the tax 
elimination will shift the tax burden 
onto their residential properties or 
result in cuts to services. 

In this context it is not surprising 
that Victor would end up in the same 
room as a member of the STF. 
However, to say that Victor adopted 
the STF's position regarding the 
business tax elimination, or to say that 
Victor is now "associated" with the 
STF is simply not borne out by the 
facts. 

I can state categorically that: 1. 
Victor is not a member of the STF. 2. 
Victor did not bind either the NGA or 
the Regina and District Labour Council 
to any position or course of action as a 
result of this meeting. 

This is completely unlike some 
leaders who would have met in secret, 
cut a deal, and then rammed it down 
the throats of their unsuspecting 
constituents or members. 

Lastly, how did Victor and others 
become NGA candidates? We were 
nominated and acclaimed by our 
membership at the NGA convention 
held in Saskatoon earlier this year. 

Neil Sinclair 
Leader, New Green Alliance 
Saskatoon, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I have just returned from having 
spent a month in Montreal. Your 
readers may be interested in knowing 
about the amazing similarities between 
trade union and political struggles in 
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Quebec and recent events in 
Saskatchewan. Like the NDP in 
Saskatchewan, the Parti Québécois has 
been busy slashing the health care 
system and social services in general. 
Romanow and Bouchard may disagree 
about the constitution, but they are both 
obsessed with balancing the budget, 
whatever the pain to working people 
and the poor. Both governments also 
claim to be social democratic, while 
dancing to the neo-liberal tune. 

We arrived in Montreal just in 
time for the outbreak of the nurses’ 
strike. As in Saskatchewan, it, by 
necessity, had to be an illegal strike. 
The causes were almost identical, but 
the situation in Quebec is slightly 
worse, where many of the nurses are 
the lowest paid in Canada. Bouchard 
is attempting to force nurses and all 
public employees to accept a five 
percent wage increase over three years. 
Many hospitals have closed. Those that 
haven't closed are seriously 
understaffed which results in overwork 
and declining quality of care. 

As in Saskatchewan, Quebec 
nurses are fighting not just for 
themselves but for the preservation of 
public medicare itself. This is apparent 
in the tremendous outpouring of public 


support reflected on the open line 
shows and letters to newspapers and 
in a great variety of other ways. People 
living near hospitals were complaining 
about the excessive noise levels as 
thousands of vehicles honked their 
horns all day long as they drove past 
picket lines to show their support for 
the nurses. 

Unfortunately, the nurses have 
now been divided, though this may be 
temporary. The leadership caved in 
under horrendous government pressure 
and recommended a very poor contract 
to their members. The nurses rejected 
the contract decisively and there was 
considerable bitterness over them being 
asked to vote on such an inadequate 
agreement. 

As I write this letter, the Quebec 
nurses have suspended their strike 
while they continue to strive for a 
decent contract. They are applying a 
variety of other pressures and may be 
on strike again if necessary. The 
contracts for most of the entire public 
service comes up for renewal in the fall 
and perhaps the nurses' struggle will 
help strengthen the resolve of other 
public sector unions. If they have to 
strike again, this may be an opportune 
time when other unions might join in. 


Bouchard would do well to remember 
that the public sector conflict set off a 
huge spontaneous general strike which 
tied up much of the economy for two 
weeks in 1972. Such volatility could 
develop again as workers become more 
and more fed up. 

We were told several times that 
Saskatchewan nurses were an 
inspiration to their sisters and brothers 
in Quebec. The nurses of both 
provinces have been an inspiration to 
all of us. 

Lorne A. Brown 
Regina Beach, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

The question: ^Why is Canada 
importing plutonium?" is a moot point. 
Canada has been complicit in the 
bomb-building business since we 
supplied the uranium that fuelled the 
first nuclear war (Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki). We deal in this lethal stuff 
for the loonage! 

As a rabidly pro-nuke nation (our 
current Prime Minister will be known 
in history as Canada's nuclear pimp to 
China), the reality is we are a virtual 
satellite of U.S. industry, especially the 
nuclear gang. 

If Canadians were to give a damn 
about the importation of plutonium 
(and/or the export of tritium to be used 
as nuclear bomb triggers), they would 
express their concern at the polls. It's 
glaringly obvious Canucks are asleep 
and virtual slaves of the colossal lie 
known as The American Dream. 
Otherwise, how does one account for 
our capitulation to the Mulroney 
dismantlement of Canada which is now 
being accelerated under Jean Chrétien. 
Greed! 

We are knee-deep in the 
apocalypse. No God will save us from 
our irresponsibility. 

Mendelson Joe 
Toronto, ON 
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tella, the bank teller, will look 
into your eyes before asking if 
you want to make a transaction. 
But this isn't a story about love 
and money, because Stella is an auto- 
mated banking machine (ABM), de- 
signed by NCR and recently tested in 
Toronto by the Royal Bank and the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 
The reason Stella must look into 
each customer's eyes is because ev- 
eryone must be biometrically identified 
before making a transaction. The iris 
of each eye has a unique pattern, which 
can be scanned and converted into a 
digitalized sequence, which Stella has 
already stored in memory. 

Writer Vince Beiser explains 

biometric I.D. this way: “Biometric 
security systems work by storing a digi- 
talized record of some unique human 
feature. When an authorized user 
wishes to enter or use the facility, the 
system scans that person’s correspond- 
ing characteristics and attempts to 
match them against those on record. 
Systems using fingerprints, hands, 
voices, irises, retinas and faces are al- 
ready on the market. . . Not surpris- 
ingly, biometrics also raise thomy ques- 
tions about privacy and the potential 
for abuse.” 

Biometric banking intrudes on 
personal privacy, despite the increased 
security one may have with ABM 
transactions. The bank identifies a 
unique feature of your body and keeps 
its digitalized record permanently on 
file. If the pilot tests with Stella are con- 
sidered successful, it’s possible ABMs 
at all banks and trust companies will 
require iris scans in the future, whether 
we like it or not. If so, the banks would 
be showing the same style of arrogance 


Up Close & Personal 


Why we have to say "No" to biometric banking. 


by Paul Bobier 
and insensitivity to the public that 
launched the failed plans of four banks 
to become two mega-banks. 

But would Ottawa stop the banks 
from forcing customers to be 
biometrically identified? Neither Fi- 
nance Minister Paul Martin nor Indus- 


try Minister John Manley have said 
they'd intervene to protect bank cus- 
tomers' privacy. Bruce Phillips, Cana- 
da's Privacy Commissioner, has 
warned us against such systems, but 
he lacks the power to bring in legisla- 
tion against biometric I.D. Nor would 
the Canadian Human Rights Commis- 
sion get involved because biometric 
I.D. wouldn't be based on a prohibited 
ground for discrimination. 

Three provinces (British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, and Newfoundland) 
recognize privacy invasion as grounds 
on which a civil lawsuit can be brought. 
Could customers biometrically identi- 
fied in these provinces sue their bank 
over this practice? Perhaps, but civil 
lawsuits can be lengthy and expensive 
affairs with uncertain outcomes. The 
technology companies won't want to 
lose future profits from biometric I.D. 
contracts, and like the banks, will fight 


long and hard to have Stella and her 
electro-mechanical friends forced upon 
us in supermarkets and banks. 

Unfortunately, politicians and 
businessmen consider personal privacy 
an abstract and residual human right, 
to be considered only after other fac- 
tors (such as dollars) have been taken 
care of. Without public awareness 
and complaints, both private 
and public sector decision- 
à makers give only lip 
service to privacy con- 
cerns. Bill C-54 was in- 
troduced in Parliament 
last year as long- 
) awaited consumer pri- 
= vacy protection in feder- 

ally-regulated industries. It 
was recently shelved because busi- 
nesses and various MPs didn't want 
customers to decide how their informa- 
tion was used or sold. 

About the only way left to oppose 
biometric I.D. is for customers to avoid 
doing business with any financial in- 
stitution that adopts it. If one or two 
banks go biometric, the others may 
profit by keeping their conventional 
card and PIN systems, gaining the cus- 
tomers who fled biometrics. If all banks 
and trust companies go biometric, the 
credit unions could do very well by 
keeping their conventional I.D. sys- 
tems, and attracting many who want 
more respect shown for their privacy. 

Wouldn't it be ironic if Stella's 
biometric scanning actually reduced the 
use of ABMs and increased public de- 
mand for human tellers? 


Paul Bobier is a freelance writer in 
Kitchener, Ontario. He is writing a 
book on privacy issues. 
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Black Attack 


A Conrad Black empire action. 


July 5, the Moose Jaw Times Her- 

ald attacked the Crown Construc- 
tion Tendering Agreement (CCTA). 
The agreement, brought in by the Sas- 
katchewan government in 1995, re- 
quires contractors who win government 
construction bids to ensure at least 75 
percent of their employees are union- 
ized workers. The Times Herald arti- 
cle suggests that local construction 
workers would not be hired and that 
unionized workers from Regina and 
Saskatoon would be getting all the 
work at the SGI salvage centre being 
built in Moose Jaw 

“The banner item is rotted through 
and through with errors and misinfor- 
mation," said Alvin Hunter, a Moose 
Jaw construction worker who is a mem- 
ber of the Construction and General 
Workers’ Union Local 180. “This isn't 
about Moose Jaw workers versus 
Regina or Saskatoon workers. That's 
a red herring to take attention away 
from the real issue: union or non-un- 
ion is the real issue. Who gets the 
money? In the end, the job costs the 
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same. On a union job, the workers get 
a fair share of the money. In a non- 
union situation, the government pays 
the same bottom line price for a project, 
but the contractor pockets a bigger 
chunk ofthe money, money that should 
have gone into better wages, better ben- 
efits and safer working conditions," 


Hunter declared. 

Moose Jaw plumbing contractor 
Art Schoenroth, who hopes to pick up 
35 percent of the SGI project, didn't 
hesitate to criticize points raised in the 
article as he referred to them as mis- 
leading. 

The CCTA was designed to put 
all contractors on a level playing field. 
It was also intended to provide Sas- 
katchewan taxpayers with a well-paid, 
skilled work-force, capable of complet- 
ing government construction projects 
with a high level of quality and on 
schedule. 

According to the latest figures 
available to the union, only about 13 
percent of government construction 
needs are being done by unionized con- 
struction workers. Greedy contractors, 
with the help of the Romanow govern- 
ment, are already being fed 87 percent 
of the government's work. 

Now the Conrad Black-controlled 
media in Saskatchewan wants to take 
away the few crumbs that Romanow 
lets fall to unionized construction work- 
ers. 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


If you work 

for a living, you have 

3 choices in life: 

1. whine and complain; 
2, quit; 

3, organize a union... 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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What are the problems 
in your work place? 
Nou have a right to deal 


work place. 


Call us to talk about 

how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. 


Trouble in Romanow Land 


The results of the June “mini-election” spell trouble 
for the Saskatchewan NDP. 


J'NESE 


askatchewan Premier Roy 
S Romanow's decision to pull 

back from the abyss of a gen- 
eral election in June was a serious 
error in judgement. It was more ofa 
gamble than a clear-sighted tactical 
decision. Having promised elections 
every four years in June - Romanow 
even justified calling the 1995 elec- 
tion early on that basis - Romanow 
chickened out. 

It was just not clear to him that 
the NDP would win. The nurses had 
gone on strike, been abruptly legis- 
lated back to work, and defied the 
law, while enjoying broad public 
support. The nurses’ strike became 
the lightening rod for public anger 
about the deteriorating health care system resulting from 
years of cuts and underfunding, pompously billed by 
Romanow as “Health Care Reform, the next stage in 
Tommy’s plan for medicare.” Recalling how Blakeney went 
down to defeat in the context of a messy hospital workers’ 
strike in 1982, Romanow did not want to risk an election 
until the nurses’ contract, and those of other health care 
workers, was settled. Romanow is calculatingly indecisive 
at the best of times, but when things begin to unravel, his 
indecision shifts into the hand-wringing pathological vari- 
ety. During the nurses’ strike and its political aftermath, 
Romanow made Hamlet look boldly decisive. 

The decision to postpone the general election required 
that three by-elections in vacant seats be held in June - two 
urban seats, one in each of Saskatoon and Regina, and one 
rural seat in southwestern Saskatchewan. Here then was a 
perfect opportunity for Romanow to test the political winds 
without risking it all. 

In the urban seats, both NDP strongholds, the by-elec- 
tions would test how the palpably deep disaffection among 
traditional NDP supporters would affect their voting be- 
haviour. Would they hold their noses and vote NDP as the 
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least of evils? Would they stay home in large numbers, as 
happened in the 1995 general election? Were they mad 
enough to vote for another party? 

In the rural seat, Cypress Hills, a stronghold of the 
Tories (now merged with Reformers and right-wing Liber- 
als in the Saskatchewan Party), the real test would be 
whether the Saskatchewan Party has succeeded in uniting 
the nght-wing, anti-NDP vote. 

The results were ominous for the NDP in a future elec- 
tion in fall 1999 or spring 2000. Combining the results of 
the two urban seats, the turnout fell to 33 percent, suggest- 
ing a strong stay-at-home sentiment. Among those who 
voted, the NDP did very well, winning over 55 percent to 
the Liberals’ 22 and the Saskatchewan Party's 16. But the 
New Green Alliance, largely a coalition of environmental- 
ists, youth, and disaffected NDPers, won over six percent, 
including a healthy ten percent in the Regina seat, where 
NDP support fell from 69 percent in 1995 to 48 percent. In 
the Saskatoon seat, where the NGA won only just over two 
percent, NDP support held (65 percent in 1995, 64 percent 
in the by-election). 

The good news, then, for the NDP is that in June they 
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were positioned to take the 28 urban seats in the province, 
even if the NGA siphoned off a respectable showing and 
even with a big stay-at-home sentiment. 

More worrisome are the results in Cypress Hills where 
the new Saskatchewan Party won over 51 percent of the 
vote, a substantial increase over the 38 percent won by the 
Tories in 1995 and overall turnout was ten percent higher 
than in the cities. Liberal support fell by ten points, from 
36 percent to 26 percent. NDP support held firm at 22 
percent. This result - a solid win by the Saskatchewan Party 
anda heavy loss by the Liberals - threatens the NDP’s ability 
to win the handful of rural seats needed to win a comfortable 
majority. The Saskatchewan Party appears on a march that 
could lead to all 28 rural seats. The NDP's victories in 
rural seats require that two right-wing parties split the anti- 
NDP vote. 

Probing the entrails of the by-election results, and 
factoring in the 1995 result, suggests that the NDP would 
have easily won a comfortable majority in a June 1999 
general election. Certainly it would have been a reduced 
majority compared to 1995, but a comfortable majority 
nevertheless. The problem for Romanow in a fall or spring 
election is that the momentum is against the NDP (and the 
Liberals) and in favour of the Saskatchewan Party. If this 
momentum continues, the NDP could face the loss of a 
handful of urban seats in the more affluent areas of the 
cities. Further, ifthe Liberal collapse in rural Saskatchewan 


CUPE Local 2410 
strongly urges the 
people of Canada to 
show The GAP 
clothing chain that 


they oppose its use of 
sweatshop labour. 


We ask the people of 
Canada to please 
boycott The GAP. 
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continues and accelerates, the NDP could well be shut out, 
particularly as the farm crisis worsens and farm anger gets 
increasingly focused on the incumbent provincial 
government. 

Romanow’s indecision has cost him a certain June 
victory and replaced it with a much more uncertain fall or 
spring victory. Romanow may well have gambled and lost. 


J.E Conway is a University of Regina political sociologist, 
the author of The West: The History of a Region in 
Confederation, and a Trustee on the Regina Public School 
Board. 
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David & Goliath 


A small group of workers defend 
themselves when a giant declares war. 


nce upon a time, a group of 

drivers became tired of being 

exploited by their boss. They 
organized to join the union of their 
choice, jumping through every legal 
hoop required and finally got to vote 
on their future. The boss, confident that 
a vote to join a union would fail, en- 
couraged workers to participate, say- 
ing ^we will respect the results of your 
decision." The drivers voted to join the 
union and everyone lived happily ever 
after. Right? Not quite. 

Instead of accepting the union, the 
company devoted its resources and ef- 
forts into using the power of the state 
to crush their employees’ decision. 

You've probably heard similar 
stories before. We've become blasé 
about how corporations can draw upon 
the assistance of courts or governments 
to suppress the rights of workers to 
organize or negotiate collective agree- 
ments. But every so often a new ver- 
sion emerges to re-ignite the fires of 
indignation smoldering in our hearts. 
The current struggle between a small 

local of the Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers and Dynamex Courier (for- 
merly Zipper) is enough to outrage even 
the most battle weary activist. 
In 1997 CUPW applied to certify 
a small group of Dynamex drivers who 
primarily delivered Canada Post prod- 
ucts in Winnipeg. The Canada Labour 
Relations Board told the union that it 
wasn't appropriate to carve off this 
small group from the rest of the 
Dynamex drivers, so the union signed 
up the other Dynamex drivers and won 
the certification vote. 
In response, the employer filed an 


by Cindy 
appeal before the federal court saying 
the CLRB erred in exercising their 
right, under their own regulations, to 
waive time limits. The federal court 
dismissed the appeal and the union 


WORKERS 
WERE FORCED 
TO PAY 
UNPAID 
DELIVERY 
CHARGES. 


went back to the bargaining table. With 
a contract almost negotiated, Dynamex 
decided to spend a fortune on lawyers 
to avoid paying their workers a fair 
wage, and filed an appeal with the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. 

They also requested a "stay of 
execution" on bargaining. Law profes- 
sors, lawyers and arbitrators who heard 
about it shook their heads and said it 
was virtually impossible that the Su- 
preme Court would consider such an 
appeal. After all, this wasn't an issue 
which would have a national impact 
nor was it a bargaining unit comprised 
of thousands of workers. 

It is a case of 150 workers who, 
without a union, were forced to work 
for abysmal pay, under arbitrary work- 
ing conditions and being robbed of their 
vacation pay. These workers were 
forced to absorb costs which should 
belong to the company. These include 
*bad debt" which occurs when a cus- 
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tomer refuses to pay the company for 
the delivery charge. The company 
makes its employees pay for that un- 
paid delivery charge. Another exam- 
ple is pay deductions for the use of car 
radios and pagers off every pay cheque. 
(Some drivers have paid for the same 
radio ten times over.) 

The workers want respect, better 
safety regulations and a living wage. 
Dynamex, a giant in the courier indus- 
try, apparently will stop at nothing to 
suppress the drivers. 

How has the Supreme Court re- 
sponded? Against all bets, it granted a 
stay of execution. The union will be 
forced to wait months to find out 
whether or not the highest court in the 
land will hear the case. If it does, the 
unionized workers could be paralysed 
for years until the case is scheduled. 
How in any stretch of the imagination 
does this contribute to justice? It has 
been a painful reminder of how easily 
a company can obstruct the clear will 
of people to join a union. In Winnipeg, 
the company immediately reverted to 
their pattern of abuse and intimidation 
and attempted to bypass the union. 
They do so at their peril because they 
seriously underestimate the determina- 
tion of the workers to win this strug- 
gle. As one member said in response 
to the boss’s gloating: “It’s not over 
until we say it’s over.” Dynamex should 
re-read the story of David and Goliath 
and remember that there is more than 
one way for a worker to topple a giant 
when a giant declares war. 


Cindy McCallum is the National Di- 
rector for the CUPW Prairie Region. 
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Catching the Wave 


Canadas first labour radio station. 


by 


Lois 


or five days at the beginning 
Es May, a group of novice 

broadcasters, along with a few 
seasoned former media types, made 
trade union history by operating the 
Canadian labour movement's first- 
ever temporary FM radio station. 

Union Wave, 106.3 FM, was 
broadcast live into the greater To- 
ronto area from May 3 - 7 from 
booths located on the floor of the 
Canadian Labour Congress's convention. For 12 hours a 
day, labour and community activists from across Canada 
prepared bilingual newscasts, operated the control booth, 
wrote scripts and acted as roving reporters. They spread 
the trade union message to Toronto and, via the Internet's 
Real Audio, to the rest of Canada and the world. Following 
the broadcast day, segments of Union Wave were available 
from the CLC home page. 

For a few short days, dedicated volunteers were al- 
lowed to challenge the corporate mentality behind commer- 
cial radio. At the same time, they proved to themselves that 
they could make radio magic as well as any broadcaster. 

The power was in the doing. 

*One of the best things about the experience," said 
Marianne Davies of Hospital Employees Union in 
Cumberland, B.C. “was taking people like myself and giv- 
ing them the opportunity to try something entirely new to 
them. It built some real camaraderie. My hope is that I get 
to do more radio in the future." 

The Union Wave activists were a testimony to the of- 
ten untapped energy, creativity and talent of the working 
class. 

“We had community activists, political organizers, 
union leaders and rank-and-file members all come together,” 
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says Mike Desautels of Canadian Auto Workers Local 100 
in Winnipeg. “For most of us, the only radio experience we 
had was listening to CBC on the way to work. Union Wave 
really demonstrated that there is no limit to what workers 
can do if we work collectively. There was genuine solidar- 
ity among all of those who participated. We become the 
Union Wave family.” 

In the days immediately preceding the convention, 
workshops were held jointly by the CLC and the Canadian 
Association of Labour Media, during CALM's annual con- 
ference. Union Wave volunteers were trained in interview 
techniques, news and intro writing, and studio operations. 
Most did not know each other and had never worked to- 
gether before. They formed five Union Wave teams, jug- 
gling dual or triple roles when necessary once the conven- 
tion started, and the radio station went live. 

Armand Roy is a graphic artist and a member of Com- 
munications, Energy and Paperworkers Union Local 87S 
in Regina. He believes Union Wave, with its mixture of 
broadcasting and “netcasting” (broadcasting via the 
Internet), was a giant leap. “I was astounded by the depth 
of the knowledge base that was being utilized, and I was 
drawn to the diversity of information and the quality of the 
broadcast." 
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Wendy Broad of CAW National acted as a roving re- 
porter. She also helped coordinate the daily “Question of 
the Day” slot, in which delegates were asked everything 
from what their favourite union tune was, to who had been 
the worst boss they'd ever had. Broad says the energy and 
morale in the Union Wave booths soared throughout the 
week, even though the pace was gruelling. “It was like do- 
ing an entire semester’s work in one week,” the former stu- 
dent recalls. “The only difference was that I was enjoying 
every second. It’s not every day a young activist can say 
that people trusted her enough to put her in a leadership 
position.” 

As station coordinator of this first radio venture or- 
ganized by Canada’s labour movement, I am still amazed 
at the horizons it has opened. 

Union Wave came into existence because of a little- 
known clause in CRTC regulations: special-event tempo- 
rary radio station licences can be granted for up to 28 days. 
This bit of information, posted on the Internet by commu- 
nity radio buffs, came to light just as the CLC was casting 
around for new and innovative ways of marking the trade 
union movement’s entrance into the new millennium during 
its 1999 convention. 

We floated the possibility of having a radio station for 
a day or more at the convention, and I volunteered to de- 
velop the idea further. As a former broadcast journalist, I 
know the power of the medium, and, like others, recognize 
the danger in the ever-increasing corporate concentration 
of Canada’s media. The message that workers need to hear, 
and the stories that workers themselves can tell, rarely seem 
to sift through the mainstream. As a former member of work 
brigades in Central America, I also know the pivotal role 
popular education can play in transferring skills and build- 
ing community. 

The changes in technology added another dimension 
that excited me. Union Wave radio could meld the old and 
the new, by transferring programming to the Internet’s Real 
Audio via the CLC’s home page. Imagine the potential 
working class audience: local, national and international. 
And imagine the potential impact if each volunteer acquired 
a new-found enthusiasm for the electronic and digital me- 
dium, and decided to use their new skills to penetrate the 
media in their home communities. Imagine if more trade 
unionists felt comfortable making radio. This was a project 
to be inspired about. 

In the end, and despite the demanding schedule, 25 
volunteers completed 54 1/2 hours of airtime, including more 
than 50 live interviews in six languages. They included topics 
such as trade union repression in Burma and Colombia, the 
UI Campaign, working conditions for young people, and 
how to organize unions. 

Joseph Zebrowski, a member of Canadian Union of 

Public Employees Local 3902 in Toronto, liked the Union 


Wave experience, especially how it helped people’s confi- 
dence grow. “It really shot down the idea,” he says, “that 
you need to be ‘an expert’ with lots of formal training to be 
a good journalist or on-air person. It showed us how we 
can use the media to get out the union message to working 
people if we learn a few simple principles." 

Although Union Wave began with a speck of an idea, 
it was created to be much more than just a one-shot deal. It 
was conceived and developed as a way to transfer skills 
and to allow trade unionists to broaden and disseminate the 
value of workers' rights in their communities. 

“Union Wave made convention delegates aware of the 
power and accessibility of the medium," says CAW Local 
567 member Jennifer Story, who works with the Council of 
Canadians in Ottawa. “It provided a new political tool for 
all who participated, and gave the greater Toronto area a 
level of access to the labour movement that I’m certain is 
unprecedented.” 

The enthusiasm, commitment and energy Union Wavers 
are generating is allowing the radio project to grow into 
something much larger than the sum of all of its parts. 

“The best thing about Union Wave,” says Carol Baker 
of Toronto, “is that it belonged to everybody at the conven- 
tion.” A member of Local 343 of the Office and Profes- 
sional Employees International Union, she says it gave ac- 
tivists like herself “an opportunity to learn more about the 
labour movement and to share that knowledge with others 
as we went along. Those experiences were very empower- 
ing to me. It reaffirmed for me that, in the labour move- 
ment, we all have a voice and can be heard.” 

Terry Gorman, a retired worker with CAW Local 1285, 
agrees. “This is an avenue that unions, including local un- 
ions, can use to better communicate with the community at 
large: to let them know what trade unions do; what we’re 
all about. Perhaps it’s something we should have been do- 
ing a long time ago.” 

Some say Union Wave will live on in various forms. 
Time will tell how far the idea will spread. One thing is 
certain, however: Union Wave has created friendships and 
links, and helped build self-esteem and solidarity. It has 
stretched our imagination, as well as our limits. “For a few 
days in May,” says Armand Roy, “we changed how we see 
ourselves, and how the rest of the world sees us.” 


Lois L. Ross, coordinator of Union Wave, is a national 

representative with the Canadian Labour Congress com- 

munications department in Ottawa. She s also an execu- 

tive member of the Canadian Association of Labour Me- 

dia. To listen to interviews broadcast on Union Wave, check 
out www.cle.ctc.ca/wave/, part of the CLC s home page. 

To glimpse a bit more of what went on behind the scenes, 

log on to the home page of the Canadian Association of 
Labour Media at www.calm.ca 
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Rank & File Rebellion 


The winds of change bring the demise 
of the Saturn experiment. 


by 


ne corporate ana- 
lyst decried an elec- 
tion held earlier this 


year at UAW Local 1853, 
which represents GM's Sat- 
urn workers in Spring Hill, 
Tennessee, as “a rebuke to 
innovative labour-manage- 
ment relations.” 

A winning reform- 
minded candidate drew a 
somewhat different conclu- 
sion, saying the results gave “the union back to the people 
on the floor.” In fact, UAW Local 1853 has never belonged 
to its members, until now. 

The local belongs to its members for the first time since 
the United Auto Workers forged a free-standing and 
"unique" Memorandum of Agreement with Saturn in 1985. 
The agreement was designed to forge “a high performance 
organization." That agreement provided for the use of the 
team concept, no layoffs and bonuses as part of the work- 
force's compensation among other things. 

Local rank and file activists mobilized around the elec- 
tions and inflicted a stunning defeat of the UAW’s agree- 
ment with Saturn. The incumbent slate of “Vision Team" 
candidates lost by a roughly two to one margin in elections 
where there was an 85 percent voter turnout. It was a rank 
and file rebellion against a union leadership which advo- 
cated such agreements and had come to symbolize union 
support for the team concept and a fully cooperative rela- 
tionship with management. It was also a slap in the face for 
UAW International leaders who had pioneered and have 
helped to sustain the Saturn experiment. 

This labour rebellion took shape in early 1998 when 
opponents of Saturn's Memorandum of Agreement with the 
UAW mobilized and forced a referendum on whether to 
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retain it or be- 
come part of the 
UAW National 
Agreements 
with GM which 
are in force at 
all of its other 
U.S. plants. The 
vote went in fa- 
vour of the ex- 
isting agree- 
ment. However, 
the opponents of the existing agreement with Saturn saw a 
substantial increase in the vote to change the system. 


Scabbing 

The Vision Team added fuel to the growing fire of rank 
and file rebellion during last year's UAW strikes in Flint, 
Michigan by letting Saturn continue operations using parts 
from other companies. Many Saturn workers saw this as a 
betrayal of the Flint strikers. Their anger over this, com- 
bined with growing frustration over Saturn's failure to prom- 
ise new investments in Spring Hill and declining worker 
input in shop floor decision-making, produced the first-ever 
strike vote by Saturn workers in August 1998. Change was 
in the wind. 

The new UAW Local 1853 leaders want to scrap Sat- 
urn's inhumane system of rotating ten and eleven hour shifts 
and the practice of tying wages to productivity under Sat- 
urn's “risk and reward" program. That program only guar- 
antees 88 percent of the straight time UAW/GM compen- 
sation rates. 

They also want to end the practice of UAW members 
holding privileged, quasi-management jobs in the plant in 
which they monitor quality and output. Significantly, mem- 
bers of the UAW who hold these positions at Saturn work 
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steady day, eight hour shifts, even though the “Saturn Phi- 
losophy" emphasizes equality among all team members. 
They have also deliberately undermined worker solidarity 
in the auto industry by encouraging Saturn workers to be- 
lieve they are better than the rest of UAW members, ac- 
cording to Saturn worker Thomas Hopp who has been a 
leader of the rank and file rebellion. 

The workers who elected the new leaders want even 
more. They also want to confront a system they say has 
denied them genuine union representation and allows “merit, 
ability and capacity as determined by Saturn's business 
units" to erode seniority rights in filling job assignments 
and transfers. 

Saturn workers are as eager to get rid of other odious 
features of the Satum Memorandum of Agreement and the 
"Guiding Principles" attached to them. These include an 
inequitable, non-pattern pension agreement featuring indi- 
vidual accounts and varied compensation levels. They also 
include a requirement that Saturn Team members help to 
manage and accurately monitor attendance by their co-work- 
ers. 


Big Struggles Ahead 

Saturn workers believe they have a real union now 
and are expecting real changes when their contract expires 
next January. But they have a big struggle ahead of them if 
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they intend to bring the Satum Memorandum of Agree- 
ment into line with the UAW's National Agreements with 
GM. And Saturn workers will have an even bigger fight 
ahead of them if they want to be part of a real pattern agree- 
ment with GM. 

The Saturn experiment has been especially significant 
because it highlights that there hasn't been a real pattern 
agreement in the U.S. auto industry for years due to the 
UAW’s acceptance of profit-sharing agreements. Therefore 
a real pattern agreement can only be restored in the U.S. 
auto industry if the UAW is ready to replace Saturn's pen- 
sion agreement and end its risk and reward program along 
with all other forms of profit-sharing. 

In effect, the UAW must be prepared to finally heed 
the wishes of Saturn workers and bury the nightmarish ex- 
periment at Saturn and do so with an eye towards re-estab- 
lishing real parity in terms of what U.S. autoworkers are 
paid regardless of which corporation they work for. This 
will require the adoption of a much more adversarial rela- 
tionship towards the auto bosses and a willingness to strike 
the Saturn plant when the Saturn Memorandum of Agree- 
ment expires. 


Bruce Allen is an autoworker and a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of CAW Local 199 in St. Catharines, Ontario. 


How are they 
treating you 
at work 
these days? 


Maybe a union would 
help. 


We represent 17,000 workers in 
many kinds of workplaces. We 
might be the union for you. 
Call 
522.8571 in Regina 
1.800.667.5221 outside the city. 


SGEU ir 


Working Together For Saskatchewan 
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In the Line of Duty 


Teachers, students, and violence-prevention programs. 


DEVISES 


his has been a tragic and eventful year for educa- 

| tion. The events of Littleton, Colorado and Taber, 

Alberta weigh heavily on all our minds. In these and 

others events of murder and violence, most attention from 

the media has been focused, understandably, on the student 

victims and on the perpetrators. Scant attention has been 
devoted to the teacher victims. 

Gwene Mayor, 45 years of age, Grade One teacher at 
Dunblane primary school in Scotland was shot dead by 
Thomas Hamilton in March 1996 as she tried to shield her 
29 students from a hail of bullets. Sixteen students were 
killed, eleven wounded, two escaped uninjured, and one other 
teacher was wounded. 

William “Dave” Saunders, 47 years of age, teacher 
and coach at Columbine High in Littleton, who, on April 
20, 1999, continued to herd students to safety while calling 
out to others to get down until he was shot twice in the 
chest. He then sought safety in the Science room with a 
group of students where he slowly bled to death waiting for 
help that never came. Twelve students died and 23 others 
were wounded. Surviving students testified that the acts of 
self-sacrifice and courage by Dave Saunders saved many 
lives that day. 

These two teachers were killed in the line of duty. What 
is happening? We expect such tragedies among peacekeepers 
in Bosnia, or police officers safeguarding the public and 
apprehending felons, or firefighters battling fires and sav- 
ing lives. We don't expect them among teachers. 

Inthe 1990s it has become less and less unusual. These 
two are not alone: John Gillette at Parker Middle School in 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania in 1998; another died in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas in 1998; Leona Cairnes, shot dead at Frontier 
Middle School in Moses Lake, Washington in 1996. All 
were killed in the line of duty. 

These tragic events have focused our minds on school 
safety and on the extent of disturbance and affliction among 
a small number of our very alienated and estranged young 
people. 

The most common response is finger-pointing, look- 
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“That'll be $80... Say, don't you know smoking is 
dangerous to your health, kid?" 


ing for someone to blame. The celebration of violence in 
the media, on video games, and by some pop music groups 
is blamed. Parents and dysfunctional families are another 
culprit. School failures on the part of teachers, guidance 
counselors, and administrators, who, it is alleged, should 
have seen it coming, are another favourite. Young offend- 
ers laws - too lenient, no real consequences for serious mis- 
behaviour, no follow-up and so on - are condemned as vil- 
lains. 

There is no doubt that all these factors contributed in 
some ways to the sequence of events that ended in tragedy. 
This process, if we can keep it fair and rational, is often 
constructive and we will learn many things from these events, 
thanks to hindsight, which is always 20/20 and frequently 
X-ray. 

But having learned some lessons, will we act? Will we 
follow through and put the programs, professionals, and 
safety nets in place that might have prevented these events? 
Probably not, sadly, unless there is a big change in our 
collective political will. 

There is one thing missing from all the analyses of 
these events. These events have something in common. The 
perpetrators are seriously alienated failures in most they 
had tried. They are often seen as losers, and see themselves 
as such - picked on, rejected, treated badly, humiliated. Their 
lives lack either academic or social success, typically both. 
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They have serious self-esteem problems. They tend to ex- 
hibit early signs of serious dysfunction and suffer from many 
well-researched risk factors. They often come from fami- 
lies characterized by degrees of dysfunction and poor 
parenting. Frequently, these events occur in large schools 
where anonymity is a problem and where it is easy for indi- 
vidual students to fall through the cracks. 

Of course, we know that not all kids in crisis and at 
risk for emotional and economic reasons go over the edge. 
Most survive and succeed quite nicely. We have a huge 
research literature on the protective factors which inocu- 
late “at risk" kids from worse case scenarios. In fact, we 
know a lot about risk and protective factors and we know a 
great deal about the importance and effectiveness of early 
intervention, the earlier the better. 

We know what needs doing. And here is the frustrat- 
ing part, especially for educators and social scientists, to 
know what needs to be done but not to have the means to do 
very much about it, to be doomed to a life as professional 
Cassandras. Many teachers have told me of the despair, 
fear and even panic they feel when faced with so many needy 
kids and know that they cannot help all of them but will 
have to make some choices. 

To be blunt, it's all about resources, the polite word 
for money. The questions that need asking and answering 
are obvious. How much of an investment are we willing to 


make to prevent such tragedies? After they happen, as we 
weep in horror, the sky's the limit. We say, “whatever it 
takes.” But later, when budgets are set, tax levels deter- 
mined, the resources are just not forthcoming. Even when 
we present hard-nosed, bottom-line financial data - such 
programs are not overly costly, every dollar invested today 
in a small child at risk saves seven in later costs like wel- 
fare and incarceration - the resources are still not forth- 
coming. The sad fact remains that we would rather pay for 
prisons later than early intervention now. 

Why? Are we malicious? Are we just plain stupid? 
No. It is ideological - significant and ongoing programs of 
social intervention are not yet acceptable in our political 
culture and are becoming increasingly less so 

The only way to stop violence is through prevention 
programs, to wipe out the conditions that breed despair and 
then violence - the well-documented social, economic, in- 
terpersonal, emotional, and family conditions that generate 
violence. And early, anti-violence intervention is essential 
It is easier to stop violence in a three or four year old than 
in a 15, 16 or 17 year old. 

If we fail to act, more teachers will die in the line of 


duty in the future. 


J.E Conway is a University of Regina political sociologist 
and a Trustee on the Regina Public School Board. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERACY DAY 


his special day was e 


proclaimed by the 
United Nations to 
promote reading, 
writing and other 
literacy skills for 
everyone. Since 1990, 
International Literacy Year, special 
activities have been planned throughout 
the world: 


Literacy Skills of Adults in Canada 
The International Adult Literacy Survey 
(IALS) released in 1995 says... We're 
number five! Canada ranked fifth out of 
seven countries surveyed — one being the 
highest ranking. 
* 20fevery 5 Canadians have difficulty 
- with literacy skills s 
Immigrants in Canada are among the 
highest and lowest scorers 
* 48% of Canadians are below the 

minimum functional level (for industrial- 

- "ized countries!) SE x 

_ + Few adults acknowledge having.a — 
- literacy problem 


. 


1 Regi 


Literacy Flag-Raising Ceremony 
Wednesday, September 8, Noon-1:00 pm 
Queen Elizabeth Il Court (City Hall) 

2476 Victoria Avenue 

Join special guests from the Federal, 
Provincial, Civic governments and 
Canada Post as the Canada Post Flight 
for Freedom Flag is raised 


Literacy: All Ages, All Stages 
Saturday, September 11, 1:00-4:00 pm 
Core-Ritchie Neighbourhood Centre 
445-14th Avenue 

This free literacy fair has literacy fun for all 
ages and interests! Ongoing fun includes: 
* MC, Tara Robinson of BBS Television. 

* Performance by Cheryl L'Hirondelle and 
Joseph Naytowhow. 

* Storytelling by Lauren Bitz. 

* Writing Workshop for 8-13 year olds with 
Brenda Niskala. 


na/Püblic Library 


* Storytelling workshop for adults by 
Vincent Murphy 

* Celebrities reading their favourite 
children's books 

* Literacy Displays 

* Food (Hot dogs and a drink for $1.00) 
* Face-painting, balloons and games by 
Street Culture Kidz 


Admission is Free! Everyone welcome! 
For more information, contact Gail 
Douglas at 777-6010 or Diane Mullan at 


585-5847. 


We Need Tutors! 
Fall sessions of English as a Second 
Language tutor training classes begin 
September 18. 


Call 777-6009 for more 
information. 
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Anti-war rally, Vancouver, BC, May 1, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Briére 


Lethal Weapon 


f Depleted uramum has been a well kept mitary secret for 
decades. It s been called a secret weapon, an 
environmental disaster; and a medicalmghtmare. This 
exposé pulls back the veil of secrecy. 


by dim Trautman 


hat does a good business person do when the company has a surplus of a 
product to sell? Why find new uses and create a market for the product. So 
starts the use of depleted uranium (DU) by the United States military. 
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DU made its first military 
appearance in the 1990-1991 
Gulf War. During that war, DU 
shells were employed by the A- 
10 Warthog, a jet fighter noted 
for its tank-busting capability. 
The DU shells were loaded into 
its Gatling gun located in the 
A-10’s nose. Its special DU 
ammunition has the ability to 
destroy armoured targets, in- 
cluding heavy tanks. The A- 
10’s Gatling gun-type cannon 
can fire 4,200 rounds of DU 
ammo a minute. U.S. Apache 
helicopters deployed DU 
ammo in their Gatling guns as 
well. 

DU weapons were de- 
ployed on many of the naval 
ships in the Gulf. Both the U.S. 
and Great Britain use DU in 
the shells fired from their Pha- 
lanx naval guns. 

DU is also used as nose ballast in the Tomahawk cruise 


The Gatling gun-type cannon can be clearly seen above mounted on the 


nose of the A-10 Warthog. 
photo: MSgt. Patrick Nugent/U.S. Department of Defense 


European conflict on the plains of Europe against the So- missiles fired from ships. This is the naval version of the 


|: the 1970s the United States military was planning for a 


viet Union and its allies. The Soviet forces 
far outnumbered the NATO forces in tanks 
and armoured vehicles. The U.S. had to find 
a way to level the military playing field with- 
out depending on nuclear weapons. 

As part of the solution, the U.S. military 
commenced research on depleted uranium. 
Could anti-tank and anti-vehicle shells be 
manufactured with the material? Could new 
tanks be constructed of DU material to help 
prevent damage? 

For every pound ofuranium, only .7 per- 
cent of U235 is atomic bomb material. The 
remaining 99.3 percent is left over. In the 
1970s and even in 1999, there was a large 
surplus of depleted uranium. A new use and 
product was needed. In 1999, Tara Thornton 
of the Military Toxic Project, estimated there 
is a billion pounds of DU stockpiled in the 
U.S. 

From the 1970s and into the 1980s, the 

U.S. military experimented with DU and fi- 
nally the military approved full-scale produc- 
tion. Depleted uranium is 7.7 times more dense 
than lead. It has the combat ability to punch 
through armour and concrete as if it was go- 
ing through butter. 


Th 


hog can fire 4,200 rounds of 
depleted uranium ammo per minute. 
photo: U.S. Department of Defense 


cruise missile that 
was tested over Ca- 
nadian territory in 
the 1970s and 
1980s. 

The Pentagon 
found that DU was 
very successful in 
the 30mm bullets 
fired from the A-10 
Warthog and the 
120mm cannon 
round fired by the 
MIAI main battle 
tank. 

The Pentagon 
estimates 600,000 
pounds of depleted 
uranium dust, frag- 
ments and rounds 
were scattered on the 
desert and bunkers 
in Kuwait and Iraq 
during the Gulf War. 
The DU weapons 
were so successful 
that the arsenal for 
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the material has been increased. The U.S. Air Force knocked 
out and destroyed over 1,000 Iraqi tanks with DU rounds. 
The 1,000 tanks is the confirmed number; there were an- 
other 2,700 tanks hit, but the U.S. military isn't sure what 
they were hit with. 

Besides hitting Iraqi vehicles, many American and other 
allied vehicles were hit and destroyed by so-called “friendly 
fire." At least six Bradley fighting vehicles are buried in 
the desert in Saudi Arabia due to damage 
deemed too extensive to be repaired and re- 
turned to the U.S. In addition, according to 
U.S. records, many vehicles returned to the 
U.S. were not repairable and are buried at a 
site in Barnwell, South Carolina. Barnwell 
is home to the Department of Energy's Sa- 
vannah River Nuclear disposal site, noted 
in the past for having a poor safety record in 
the handling of radioactive material. Haz- 
ardous material has leaked into the local wa- 
ter system, a system which carries water 
through Georgia and into Alabama. The 
tanks and other vehicles buried in Barnwell 
indicate the seriousness of the DU contami- 
nation on and in them. 

The Gulf War has been portrayed as 
one with few allied losses; yet of the over 
200 deaths, more than 50 percent were from 
“friendly fire.” But this “clean” war involved 
highly toxic materials which have short-term 
and long-term health impacts. 

In the United States, the National Gulf 
War Research Center has been gathering data 
for years as well testifying before various 
government bodies on the health problems of Gulf War vet- 
erans. Dan Fahey of the project points out that military 
personnel were exposed to oil fires, chemical and biologi- 
cal agents. But the other main hazardous agent was DU. 

U.S. military personnel were not made aware of the 
dangers of the DU material and its health implications. 
Besides exposure from handling the rounds or breathing 
the DU dust inside the Abrams tanks, soldiers were climb- 
ing on Iraqi tanks that had been destroyed by DU rounds. 

Since the end of the Gulf War, medical complaints have 
been pouring into the various government agencies con- 
nected to studying various illnesses commonly referred to 
as Gulf War Syndrome. There are close to 80,000 U.S. 
veterans on record with medical problems from the war. In 
Canada and Great Britain, many veterans have become vocal 

about their health problems which include cancers, kidney 
and thyroid problems, plus birth defects in their offspring. 

Many government experts contend that DU is so safe 

they could put it on their cereal and eat it. But remember: 
U.S. government “experts” told U.S. soldiers and marines 


to stand up and walk toward the mushroom cloud after 
atomic bomb tests in the desert in the 1950s. In the Vietnam 
War, U.S. soldiers were told not to worry about the Agent 
Orange that was being sprayed on them. They were told 
Agent Orange would only kill the vegetation. But after an 
hour, when every leaf fell from the trees, one had to wonder 
how safe it really was. Today over one-seventh of the land 
area of Vietnam remains destroyed from Agent Orange. 


| Cammer station Ja the Abram MIA T tank 
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But by 1990 the U.S. military had a study by Science 
Applications International Corp. that stated: depleted ura- 
nium is “linked to cancer when exposures are internal" as 
well as chemical toxicity which causes kidney damage. The 
report continued that risks from the toxic material were 
"manageable," but only with proper "industrial hygiene con- 
trols and monitoring, field practice and medical surveil- 
lance." 

In the Gulf War it is estimated that over 75 percent of 
U.S. troops climbed on a destroyed Iraqi tank, were in one 
or took souvenirs. Yet, Col. Bob Cherry, the Army's Direc- 
tor of Radiation Safety, admitted that troops were not trained 
about DU contamination and called the error an oversight. 

The U.S. Army does have a new video that tells sol- 
diers to “Remember, always keep away from contaminated 
equipment or terrain if possible." 

Not only were allied military personnel exposed, but 
millions of Iraqi citizens were and continue to be exposed 
to it on a daily basis. The desert is still littered with de- 
stroyed tanks and other equipment. The desert floor is cov- 
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ered with millions of DU rounds that if picked up can cause 
health problems. The new Army training video focuses on 
not eating or drinking or using the latrine after DU expo- 
sure, unless correct health measures are taken to prevent 
contamination. 

In Iraq, large numbers of children have been born with- 
out limbs. Thousands of others suffer from kidney disease, 
cancers, mental retardation and countless other major health 
problems. In the Basra area alone, 300 tonnes of depleted 
uranium shells were fired. 

DU has been tested in the Panama Canal Zone over 
the years. The U.S. government claims DU was never fired 
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into any of Panama’s land surface, but the DU shells were 
only stored outside to determine the environmental effects 
on the rounds in a tropical setting. After a time the rounds 
were removed and shipped back to the United States. 

It is known that DU material has been tested in 
Okinawa, and earlier this year, on Vieques, a small island 
belonging to Puerto Rico. The State of Nevada has refused 
to allow DU testing within its borders. 

StarMet is a U.S. company that advertises on the 
Internet that it has the only fully integrated uranium facility 
in North America. It produces uranium products for en- 
ergy, defense, aerospace and nuclear medicine. StarMet’s 
manufacturing plant for 
DU material in Concord, 
Massachusetts had to 
pay $6.5 million several 
years ago to clean up the 
area and the water sys- 
tem around its plant 

Dr. Rosalie Bertell, 
the famous epidemiolo- 
gist, describes DU as 
“highly toxic to humans, 
both chemically as a 
heavy metal and 
radiologically as an al- 
pha particle emitter 
which is very dangerous 
when taken internally.” 

But depleted uranium 
has other noted proper- 
ties besides hardness and 
the ability to punch 
through armour and ig- 
nite and explode inside a 
vehicle. When a tank gets 
hit with a DU round, it 
gives offa DU dust cloud 
which can carry for 
miles. 

Toxic DU dust can 
stay in one’s lungs for 
years, and since it is a ra- 
dioactive material, it can 
last for the lifetime of the 
individual. It can slowly 
damage kidneys, liver, 
bones and the immune 
system. 

With the long list of 
known serious short-term 
and long-term health im- 
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takes up less space than lead. 


U.S. tanks on manoeuvres. 


damaged fetuses and DNA transfers, governments are none- 
theless moving ahead with more manufacturing of DU prod- 
ucts. 

Over 20 nations now have DU rounds in their military 
arsenals. In July 1994, U.S.President Bill Clinton lifted the 
ban on only exporting DU to NATO and other major non- 
NATO allies. The ban was lifted so that DU could be sup- 
plied to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Bahrain. Intelligence 
sources now know that China and Iraq have the DU rounds 
in their arsenals as well 

When only friendly states had the DU material, there 
wasn't much concern. But with possible enemies such as 
China and Iran, the question raised is what is the impact of 
rounds from one DU tank hitting another tank containing 
60-70 DU shells? 

In response to a question raised in the House of Com- 
mons by NDP Defense critic Gordon Earle, Minister of 
Defence Art Eggleton stated that DU was not employed by 
Canadian forces. In a follow-up, his Parliamentary Secre- 
tary did admit that some NATO allies were using DU in 
Kosovo, but the Canadian military did not have nor was it 
looking to purchase any DU material. 

In the same answer he stated: “none of the scientific 
work published to this day supports a link between expo- 
sure to depleted uranium and illnesses in Gulf War veter- 
ans." 

The entire issue of DU will be revisited for some time 
due to the clean-up in Kosovo. Will any attempts be under- 
taken to retrieve DU rounds or will they be left? 

More focus is now being placed on the health issue of 
DU because it has also been used as ballast in aircraft. The 
Boeing 747 uses DU in its wings and tail. Other aircraft 
manufacturers have used it as well. DU is very heavy, but it 
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Plus there's a massive surplus 
supply of DU. 

The 1992 crash in Am- 
sterdam, Holland of a Boeing 
747 is still being examined. The 
death of several firefighters in- 
volved in putting out the fire has 
raised questions about whether 
DU in the plane may have 
caused their illness. The aircraft 
burned for a long time. Tissue 
and metal samples are being 
studied. 

For the most part, depleted 
uranium has been a well kept 
secret for decades. It's only in 
the last few years that the envi- 
ronmental impacts are starting 
to be explored. 


Jim Trautman is a freelance investigative journalist resid- 
ing in Orton, Ontario. phone: (519) 855-6077. fax: (519) 
855-4123. 
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Target Yugoslavia 


A look at Canadian air-to-ground weapons in 
the battle over Kosovo. 


by Jim 
anada's main contribution to the NATO forces in 
the Balkans was a squadron of 18 CF-18 Hornet 
fighter bombers. The aircraft, flying from the NATO 
base at Aviano, Italy, deployed a vast array of weapons, 
depending on the missions of the day. 

For air-to-air combat, the CF-18s use the short-range 
heat-seeking Sidewinder missile to home in on the heat from 
an enemy aircraft's tailpipe. The Canadian planes also carry 
Sparrow missiles with a longer range that use radar illumi- 
nation for guidance to hit enemy aircraft. 

But since the majority of their missions were against 
ground targets, air-to-ground weapons were deployed. Early 
in the war, the Hornets carried Mk 82, 83 and 84 bombs. 
The Mk 82, 83 and 84s are general purpose unguided bombs 

that weigh 500, 1,000 and 2,000 pounds each. 

On many missions the CF-18s returned with their 
bombloads because the target area was covered by high 
clouds. These general purpose bombs resemble the type used 


Trautman 


during World War II. 

More precision-guided munitions were deployed on CF- 
18s later in the conflict. The Maverick is a 650 pound mis- 
sile which utilizes an infra-red imaging system to lock onto 
its target. Another weapon aboard the Hornet is a 500 pound 
guided bomb of the Mk 82 variety, but it uses a laser beam 
to find the target. A much larger guided bomb weighing 
2,000 pounds was also used on various bombing missions. 
But even with laser guidance systems, not every bomb will 
find its intended target. Clouds, smoke or other airborne 
debris will have a negative effect on the laser system. 

A cluster-type bomb such as the Mark 20 Rockeye 
was used against some targets such as tanks. There are 
many types of cluster bombs. Some explode in mid-air where 
metal fragments shower over wide areas. Others carry a 
fuel/air type material, where the fuel explodes and ignites 
in mid-air. Other variations carry different "clusters" that 
separate at different heights and either float down to the 
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ground or are guided by tail fins. The “clusters” can ex- 
plode at different heights: some explode before hitting the 
ground, causing a massive shock wave-type effect. 

The CF-18s also carry a M61AI rotating cannon gun 
with six barrels. The cannon is based on the Gatling gun 
principle. The rotating gun creates a massive velocity on 
each shell, and has the ability to fire 4,000 to 6,000 shells a 
minute. 

The Canadian government has stated that none of its 
weapons systems contain any DU material nor are there 
any plans to purchase them in the future. 

Many wars have been used as testing grounds for new 
and refined versions of weapons. During the Spanish Civil 
War, Hitler's Air Force tested mass air bombing against 
military and civilian targets. In Vietnam, helicopters were 
deployed as mobile cavalry. And in the Gulf War, it was 
depleted uranium. 

During the war in Kosovo, the U.S. used graphite 
bombs. The bombs were satellite-guided to spread hundreds 
of pounds of graphite powder to destroy the electrical power 
grid. The graphite short circuits and destroys electrical 
equipment. Its environmental impact over the long-term is 
unknown. 

Now that the war in Kosovo is over, the United Na- 
tions is starting to estimate the environmental damage. In 
Serbia several oil refineries, chemical plants and other build- 
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ings containing various toxic materials were destroyed. 
Hazardous material has leached into ground water and the 
soil. With farmers harvesting crops, there hasn't been any 
testing over the countryside of the toxic material that has 
leached into the soil. 

In Kosovo, thousands of mines need to be cleaned up. 
Ground mines were planted by Serbian forces, but many 
deadly mines came from cluster bombs dropped by the U.S. 
Air Force. The U.S. hasn't signed the treaty banning land 
mines and continues to deploy them in combat. Its arsenal 
includes a cluster bomb which releases hundreds of tiny 
droplet mines that are capable of maiming or killing an in- 
dividual. About the size of a golf ball, the mine is difficult 
to find. The first two British soldiers killed by mines in 
Kosovo were killed by an American droplet mine. 

As we move into the 21st century, we need to recog- 
nize the massive environmental and health implications, not 
just damaged or destroyed structures, nor the death tolls. 

NATO has stated that it will not repair any damage 
until Slobodan Milosevic is removed from office. This is 
the same scenario that has guided U.S. policy against the 
reconstruction of Iraq. Before and during the Gulf War, the 
U.S. government promised to clean-up hazardous material 
when the hostilities ended. Of course this hasn't happened. 

But the responsibility to clean-up the war damage re- 
mains. 
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Life Before Debt 


Human Chain on June 19. 
photo: Sara Stratton / CEJI 


upporters raised the flags of 50 Third World na- 

tions to show their support for the Jubilee 2000 

campaign to cancel the debts of the world's poor- 
est countries. The Ottawa demonstration was one of 
thousands taking place across Canada and the rest of 
the world in June. 

The events culminated on June 19 when petitions 
containing the names of 177 million signatures were pre- 
sented to the leaders of the world's wealthiest nations. 
In Canada, grassroots organizers collected approxi- 
mately 635,000 signatures. 

Sara Stratton of the Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee 
Initiative (CEJI), a coalition of more than 30 national 
churches, religious coalitions and church-based organi- 
zations, called the situation “obscene” when Third 
World countries are being forced to pay “nine dollars 

in interest for every one dollar" they originally received 
in loans. 
At a similar event in Regina, JoAnne Gelowitz, a 
member of the Regina Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative, 
objected to the International Monetary Fund forcing 


Five members of the Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative 
delegation to the G7 summit in Cologne prepare for the 


Third World debt relief is one of the most 
pressing global issues of the day. 


structural adjustment programs on debt- 
ridden countries. While Third World 
countries have already repaid their debts 
many times over, "they are held in slav- 
ery by interest rates and repayment 
terms that make sure the debt can never 
be paid off," Gelowitz said. 

The long-term debt of the 50 coun- 
tries that would benefit from the debt 
cancellation is approximately US$230 
billion. Approximately one-third of the 
total is owed to multilateral bodies like 
the World Bank and the IMF. The rest 
is owed to governments and private 
creditors. The Canadian government is 
owed about $1.2 billion. 

Third World debt cancellation is one 
of the most important issues in the 
world. As Gelowitz said, it's an issue of “putting life 
before debt." 

The day before a human chain of 50,000 support- 
ers of the debt cancellation encircled the G7 leaders' 
meeting in Cologne, Germany, the G7 announced what 
it called the Cologne Debt Initiative. 

Jennifer Henry from the CEJI called the G7 pro- 
posal a “lost opportunity." Henry said while the G7 
has increased the number of countries eligible for debt 
relief, it still does not meet the urgent requirements of 
the 50 impoverished countries on the Jubilee list for 
immediate, total debt cancellation. 

The G7 pledge to premise their debt relief plans 
on human development criteria such as poverty reduc- 
tion seems promising, said Henry, but “the challenge 
now is to take this promise off the page and into peo- 
ple's lives." This seems a difficult task since the Co- 
logne Debt Initiative continues to rely on structural 
adjustment programs, which have always been and con- 
tinue to be incompatible with poverty reduction and 
increased human well-being. 
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Power to the People 


While the world’s media focused on the G-7 meetings in 
Cologne, Briarpatch's roving reporter covered the much 
more interesting parallel people's symposium. 


JU Gio y 


photos: Terry Wolfwood 


o, I wasn't really a participant in the G-7 govern- 
Ne: meetings in Cologne, West Germany in June. 

I was invited to Cologne to speak at the parallel 
people's symposium. If I hadn't had an activist view, I would 
not be wrong in thinking only that the G-7 meeting was one 
big, slick media event. 

As the leaders of the governments of the world’s most 
powerful economies assembled, local TV did an in-depth 
report on the preparations of prostitutes and brothels for 
the 5,000 media workers expected to cover the event. We 
saw the selection of condoms in their press kits, the official 
list of “approved” brothels, and an inside view of the facili- 
ties. Just for human interest they interviewed a cleaner to 
show how well prepared the brothels were for the visitors. 

When the leaders arrived, well, when the leader ar- 
rived, it was photo op mania. We had pictures of U.S. Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton kissing women, being mobbed by school- 
girls and worshipped by German Chancellor Schréder and 
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Street theatre troupe worshipping the “Golden Calf”. 


Wolfwood 


Foreign Minister Fischer. The meeting 
really was the meeting of the G-1, as it 
was soon dubbed by German cynics. 
The other leaders were transparent; we 
saw only the world's most powerful 
man, showing his charm and skill in the 
art of saying nothing with sincerity. He 
gave Russia a piece of the Yugoslavian 
pie and cast a few crumbs of debt relief 
to "good" poor countries. 

Was Canada there? Who knows? 
Who cares? Even the anti-G-7 demon- 
stration poster shows caricatures of only 
six leaders; Chrétien is the missing mug. 

The real substance was in the people's events. The 
forum on the first day was called Alternatives to Globali- 
zation. Maria Mies of Germany, Vandana Shiva of India, 
Farida Akter of Bangladesh, Helena Norbert-Hodge of Great 
Britain and I were part of this forum. We heard of suc- 
cesses in stopping Monsanto's genetically modified organ- 
isms projects, larger numbers of farmers growing organic 
food in many countries, new markets for organic produce, 
successful campaigns in stopping trade agreements, hydro 
dams and land takeovers, gains in land renewal, and new 
community strategies against transnational corporations. We 
were inspired and motivated by stories of the localization 
and diversity of global civil society. 

Other people's meetings focused on specific issues: the 
future of work, refugees, the NATO war against Yugosla- 
via, food security and more. All the issues link in some way 
to the globalized politics and economics of the G-7 govern- 
ments and the large corporations who wield the power be- 
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hind the politicians’ smiles. 

The speakers came from all over the world, including 
a South African who talked about the growth of “the scrap 
economy," a historic overview of the European peace move- 
ment by a German peace activist, several speakers who told 

of the growing danger of Monsanto's new strategy to con- 
trol water in Mexico and India, activists who spoke on the 
upcoming World Trade Organization Millennium Round 
Table in November, and the links between the G-7, the WTO 
and NATO. 

Walking through down- 
town Cologne, I came across 
activists worshipping the golden 
calf of greed and war, singing 
satirical songs and giving away 
copies of American $10 bills 
that said, “In Gold We Trust, 
Whoever questions the New 
World Order and doubts its 
blessings or interferes with the 
freedom of capitalism, will be 
punished by the destruction of 
their livelihood." 

At an evening event about 
the NATO war, another theatre 
group portrayed the soldiers of 
death saluting the merchants of 
death. The companies range 
from car manufacturers to the drug industry. 

After three days of meetings, the people took to the 
streets. I wasn't prepared for the incredible police pres- 
ence. I have attended demonstrations from Addis Ababa to 
Beijing, but I have never seen so many tough, menacing 
police anywhere. Policepersons (lots of women - hey, it's a 

job) in bullet-proof vests with video cameras and two-way 
radios walk in two files with the 50,000 demonstrators. 
Every street was blocked by six or more police vans, brought 
in from all over northwestern Germany, and 100 vans fol- 
lowed at the end of the demo. 

The demonstration reflected the complexity of issues 
and causes that concern Germans, other Europeans and the 
world. There were Asian and South American farmers, part 
of the People's Global Action caravan protesting against 
the globalization of agriculture; many groups opposing the 

NATO war and the NATO connection with the G-7, the 
IMF and the WTO; and thousands of Jubilee 2000 activists 
who called for the cancellation of debt of the world’s most 
impoverished nations, and formed a human chain around 
downtown Cologne. Other demonstrators included hundreds 
of Kurds who shouted for the freedom of their captured 
leader, Abdullah Ocalan, on trial in Turkey; Tamils oppos- 
ing the war in Sri Lanka; communists marching in solidar- 
ity with Cuba; and former Green party supporters angrily 
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The Soldiers of Death salute their masters, 
The Merchants of Death. 


opposing the sellout of Green policies on nuclear and mili- 
tary policies, (the party is part of the ruling coalition gov- 
ernment). Many church and community groups were pro- 
testing German and European treatment of refugees. (Re- 
cently, four refugees have died while being returned to their 
homelands on commercial aircraft. They were bound and 
gagged and encased in motorcycle helmets and suffocated 
to death.) 

It was all very tense and overwhelming for a small- 
city Canadian like myself, used to walks that are more cel- 
ebratory and less angry. Ger- 
many is torn and polarized, with 
many factions of the left that 
don't work together, community 
groups that don't relate to the 
far left, church groups that work 
mostly in their own community, 
independent anti-investment/ 
trade agreement groups who do 
not trust and are not trusted by 
those who are government- 
funded and who “consult” with 
the government. 

Germans still accept the le- 
gitimacy of U.S. power in the 
world, and seem to lack the criti- 
cal analysis of American domi- 
nation that many Canadians 
have. I was told this was a result of the long occupation by 
the American military since World War II and the accept- 
ance of American pop culture and consumerism. Yet, the 
citizens of the most powerful and richest country in Eu- 
rope, the leader of the European Union, find it hard to ac- 
cept the thesis that Germany, just like little Canada, takes 
its orders from Washington. The idea that German partici- 
pation in the NATO wars is probably part of a deal that 
allows German transnational corporations to have first claim 
in Yugoslavian assets, seems too immoral for many pro- 
gressive Germans to contemplate. 

There is a dearth of popular, independent media in 
Germany. There was little print and no TV criticism of the 
NATO war. I was told that to this day, the MAI has not 
been mentioned on TV and even the “left” press never cov- 
ered the issue in depth. 

And as for the G-7, it seems Bill Clinton could easily 
win an election as Chancellor of Germany with a big ma- 
jority. As Clinton said in a feeble plagiarism of John F. 
Kennedy in Berlin in the sixties, “Ich bin ein Cologner.” 
And the Germans loved it. 


Terry Wolfwood works for the Barnard-Boecker Centre 
Foundation in Victoria. The speech she gave in Cologne is 
available on request by E-mail: bbcf(a)islandnet.com 
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dir «Reality 


by Terry Wolfwood 


Y. 4 


emsar Siahaan is the artist-in-resi- 
S dence at the University of Victoria 
this year. Now he has the time, space 
and safety to create his passionate art. He 
believes that “art must reflect the human 
condition." Semsar’s works - drawings in 
stark black and white, and oils in vivid tropi- 
cal colours - brilliantly depict the oppression 
of peasants, workers, students and activists 
by capitalism and the Indonesian government. 
Now in his forties, Semsar was encour- 
aged to be an artist by his family. But when he 
went to art school in 1978, he came up against 
teachers who only wanted to adapt and use the 
indigenous folk art of the Asmat peoples, none 
of whom were privileged to attend art school. He 
also joined the student movement against Suharto’s “art that is part of reality.” 
repressive regime. He saw the ste- When students demonstrated and their lead- 
rility of traditional art instruction ers were imprisoned, the university was closed after being 
as decoration for the occupied by the military. Students joined with community 
rich. So he activists and formed new broader-based organizations for 
human rights and social justice. Semsar was expelled from 
art school after burning his professor’s reactionary work. 

He became a banner maker for the movement, making 
his living as a children’s book and magazine illustrator. He 
continued painting with strong and obvious political con- 
tent, but was refused exhibit space at the University of Ja- 
karta because his work was judged “too brutal and vio- 
lent.” 

In 1983 he travelled to Holland where he worked with 
other political exiles, including some from East Timor. They 
published and illustrated the first journal about democracy 
for Indonesia, and organized support for human rights 
groups in Indonesia. 


started to make 


o Back in Jakarta in 1984, he lived in the slums for four 

Semsar” from the : ; years and made 250 drawings of the lives of the poor who 

Workers de were too oppressed by poverty and constant secret police 
at the 1995 aat, "on Piece Fg Prison » surveillance to struggle against their condition. 


Photos of those works and his more recent drawings 
show the influence of Kathe Kollwitz, the German artist 
who portrayed the human misery and folly in her work ear- 
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lier this century. 
Semsar 
calls her 
"the queen 
of social 
art." His 
drawings 
were exhib- 
ited in Jakarta 
and throughout 
the country, and 
inspired the for- 
mation of new hu- 
man rights groups 
like Jakarta Forum. 
At the end of the ex- 
hibit, Semsar cre- 
mated the drawings, 
one by one. He couldn't 
sell works that ex- 
pressed the wounds of 
the people to the comfort- 
ably rich nor the intelli- 
gentsia. He calls those 


works of art “outside the gi a 
aesthetic garden of yuppie art s ds who | 2 
buyers who benefit from gov- s member or fou 
ernment corruption.” He con- | : 


signed his work by flame “back 
to the world of spirits." 

His art has powerful recur- 
ring themes: peasants with seeds and leaves being forced 
from the land, women and workers bound in barbed wire, 
crucified women hang in agony over capitalists 
gambling with the world. His large complex oils 
show the influence of Diego Rivera and Frida 
Kahlo, whom he admires because “they marry 
the individual and the social." 

When he sells his paintings to older, 
former activists, the money goes to human 
rights and worker groups. They depict the 
genocide of forest people, the forced re- 
moval of peasants from their land, their 
brutal murders or lives in prison or ur- 
ban poverty, women forced to work in 
appalling conditions in the global fac- 
tories, the deals between the Indone- 
sian government and U.S. and Cana- 

dian mining companies on tribal 
lands in West Papua where indig- 
enous leaders are kidnapped and tortured, 
the freedom movement in East Timor and the con- 
stant abuse of activists. These are the political realities that 
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drive the passion of his creativity. 
In 1994 Semsar helped organize the Pro-Democ- 
racy Alliance. He has only a few photos left of the 
powerful banners he created for their actions. Dur- 
ing three days of street demonstrations, many ac- 
tivists were beaten, jailed and tortured. Semsar 
was thrown in prison, his leg broken in three 
places by the police. 
In February 1998 there seemed to be an op- 
portunity for democracy activists to speak more 
publicly. After issuing a statement calling for 
the dissolution of parliament, the resignation 
of the governing party, new open elections 
and lower prices for staple foods for the 
poor, demonstrating activists were arrested 
across the country. The kidnapping and 
“disappearance” of 14 of his friends 
a forced Semsar into hiding in the coun- 
tryside. Their dismembered and be- 
headed bodies were later found in 
Sumatra. Many more were arrested 
but all are still thought to be alive. 
With his life in danger, he was 
grateful to be invited to the Univer- 
sity of Victoria where he contin- 
ues to paint his experiences where 
“art pushes the issues of human 
rights, women’s rights, workers’ nghts, and 
the freedom of expression.” 

When asked how he manages to live and work so politi- 
cally in exile, Semsar replies: “I can paint here. Indonesia’s 
problems are global problems.” That’s why he encourages 
Canadians to support Indonesian pro-democracy groups and 
why he intends to go to Seattle in November with new ban- 

ners to demonstrate against the World Trade Organi- 
zation and its globalization agenda. 


Terry Wolfwood 
works for the 
Barnard- 
Boecker Centre 
Foundation in 
Victoria. She can 
be reached at 
bbcf{@islandnet.com 
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REVIEWS 


Dismantling the State 


Dismantling the State 
by Walter Stewart 
Stoddard, 1998, $32.95. 


reviewed by Ruth Latta 

“We have taken most of the cops 
offthe beat in the corporate world, with 
results that have been a disaster for all 
but the very few." So writes Walter 
Stewart in Dismantling the State. 
Stewart has had a distinguished career 
as an editor at Maclean S and has writ- 
ten numerous books. Now he takes on 
the right-wing assault on the activist 
state, which used to provide a social 
safety net in a mixed economy. 

Stewart's clever turn of phrase 
allows readers to be entertained while 
enlightened and enraged. The notion 
that we are overgoverned, he writes, is 
now an "article of faith." 

“We are convinced that we are 
broke, though we are far richer than 
ever in history, richer than any other 
nation in the world." 

The national debt, says Stewart, 
is the product of an "insane high inter- 
est policy, not overspending." More 
than 85 cents of every dollar of national 
debt, he contends, has accumulated 
because of the “magic of compound 
interest. This interest is paid to our 
banks and other moneyed interests 
which have ordered us to stop all other 
spending." 

Stewart disputes the notion that 
we have a bloated public service. In 
fact, outsourcing costs more than us- 
ing permanent staff, with the money 
going into the private sector in the form 
of overhead and profits for the person- 
nel firms. He deplores the emphasis, 
in federal science institutions, on part- 
nership with the private sector rather 

than *curiosity-driven research." Of the 


$33 million that the National Research 
Council spent on corporate ventures 
with clients in 1996, 79 percent went 
to studies shared with drug companies 
- highly profitable businesses that 
ought to pay for their 
own research. He 
wonders why the fed- 
eral government had to 
cut $7 billion out of 


We have 


tical claims dropped. 

The full force of Stewart's satire 
comes into play in his section on the 
threatened closing of Radville, Sas- 
katchewan's hospital in 1993. After the 

community rose up to 
preserve it, it was re- 
tained as an extended 
care facility with an 


emergency department - 
social transfers to the handed the better than nothing. 
provinces when it will Stewart depicts the 
be spending $12 bil- medical and thinking of the 
lion or more to correct Romanow government 
the Millennium Bug, , thus: “If you're in seri- 
which is not some P harmaceu tical ous trouble, you should 


force of nature like a 
tidal wave or flood, 
but a mistake commit- 
ted by private enter- 
prise. To add insult to 
injury, the costs of cor- 
recting this screw-up 
are tax deductible for 
the companies in- 
volved. 

Stewart concedes that there has 
been some exploitation of social pro- 
grams by special interest groups. ^We 
have handed the medical and pharma- 
ceutical professions the national wal- 
let." He notes that between 1995 and 
1997, Ontario cut $800 million out of 
spending on hospitals (including 
nurses), then gave $594 million to the 
doctors. 

To lower drug costs, Stewart 
would like the period of drug patent 
protection shortened. In Canada, doc- 
tors earn money with every prescrip- 
tion they write. In Germany, the gov- 
ernment set targets for drug costs and 
said they would take any amounts over 
the targets from the money allocated 
for doctors. Guess what? Pharmaceu- 


wallet. 


professions the 
national 


probably head for 
Regina, which is twice 
as far away as Weyburn 
but has better facilities. 
You are advised that if 
you are really going to 
need medical care, for a 
heart attack, say, or be- 
cause you got your arm 
caught in a threshing machine, you 
need to allow a little extra time for pass- 
ing out or nearly bleeding to death on 
account of the longer trip." 

Ironically, it was at Radville, in 
1947, that Tommy Douglas said that a 
nation's greatness is measured in how 
it treats its unfortunates, including the 
ill, indigent or elderly. 

Stewart urges us to look at gov- 
ernment spending not only in terms of 
our liabilities, but also in terms of our 
assets. Instead of looking south, we 
must find Canadian solutions for Ca- 
nadian problems. We need “govern- 
ment that is responsible to the people, 
not the corporations, and a system that 
places the market where it belongs, as 
part ofthe economic landscape, not its 
centre of gravity." 
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REV IE WS 


THE ORIGIN OF 


CAPITALISM 


The Origin of Capitalism 

by Ellen Meiksins Wood 

Monthly Review Press, 122 West 
27th Street, New York, NY 10001, 
1999. 


reviewed by Joe Roberts 

This book refutes today’s propa- 
ganda that capitalism is simply human 
nature, that it’s always been here, that 
attempts to build alternative arrange- 
ments are doomed to failure, that there 
is no alternative. It does so briefly (in 

121 pages) and convincingly because 
the author has a firm grasp of history 
and political economy. 

Ellen Meiksins Wood is professor 
of political science at York University 
and co-editor of Monthly Review. She 
has written extensively on capitalism 
and democracy. 

The Origin of Capitalism took me 
back to the beginning of my own un- 
derstanding of capitalism as a very 
specific and historically unique system. 
Even though it has become global in 
Its reach today, it began at a known 
time in our recent history and in a par- 
ticular place. 

When, as a student, I discovered 
the debate over the origins of capital- 
ism, I began to realize that what I find 
loathsome about the system can be 
transcended and what is emancipating 
and socially valuable can be preserved 
and made better. 

Wood's "intention is above all to 
challenge the naturalization of capital- 
ism and to highlight the particular ways 
in which it represents a historically 
specific social form and a rupture with 
earlier social forms. The purpose of this 

exercise is both scholarly and politi- 
cal. The naturalization of capitalism, 
which denies its specificity and the long 
and painful historical processes that 
brought it into being, limits our under- 


standing of the past. At the same time, 
it restricts our hopes and expectations 
for the future, for if capitalism is the 
natural culmination of history, then 
surmounting it is unimaginable." 

She divides her subject into two 
parts: histories of the transition and the 
origin of capitalism. To begin, she for- 
mulates the mainstream “commerciali- 
zation model" normally taught in 
school: rationally self-interested indi- 
viduals engaged in exchange since the 
dawn of history. Such exchange be- 
came increasingly specialized and led 
to divisions of labour which coincided 
with technical innovation in the pro- 
duction process. Capitalism is there- 
fore the maturation of age old commer- 
cial practices and technical advances 
and their liberation from political (feu- 
dal) and cultural (religious) constraints. 

Despite a wealth of scholarship 
illustrating this process, the model rests 
upon a circular argument: capitalism 
grew out of the pre-existence of capi- 
talist behaviour. As wood says, “...the 
commercialization model made no ac- 
knowledgement of imperatives specific 
to capitalism, of the specific ways in 
which the market operates in capital- 
ism, of its specific laws of motion 
which uniquely compel people to enter 
the market and compel producers to 
produce ‘efficiently’ by improving 
labor productivity - the laws of com- 
petition, profit maximization, and capi- 
tal accumulation." 

Against the commercialization 
model she recounts the Marxist debates 
ranging from that between Maurice 
Dobb, and Paul Sweezy in the early 
1950s through Robert Brenner, Perry 
Anderson and E.P. Thompson in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

Wood's own analysis makes up 
the second part of the book. The es- 
sence of her synthetic and unique con- 
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CAPITALISM 


Ellen Meiksins Wood 
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tribution is that capitalism emerged not 
in the cities but in the English country- 
side, critically in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. Moreover, it was not trade and 
the weakening of feudalism that liber- 
ated the acquisitive urges of men, but 
the compulsion and disciplines of the 
market that forced changes in the tra- 
ditional behaviour of landlords, peas- 
ants and hired labour. 

“Competitive market forces were 
... a major factor in expropriating di- 
rect producers. ... The famous triad of 
landlord, capitalist tenant, and wage- 
laborer was the result, and with the 
growth of wage labor the pressures to 
improve labor productivity also in- 
creased. The same process created a 
highly productive agricultural produc- 
tion, but also an increasingly 
propertyless mass which would consti- 
tute both a large wage-labor force and 
a domestic market for cheap consumer 
goods - a type of market with no his- 
torical precedent. This is the back- 
ground to the formation of English in- 
dustrial capitalism.” 

This book is a vital resource for 
those who want to know how capital- 
ism was forced upon western society 
first and now the entire globe. 


Joe Roberts is an author and activist. 
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THE PRICE IS RIGHT 
“I think this is a very hard choice, but the price, 
we think the price is worth it.” 
- Madeleine Albright, 
U.S. Secretary of State in her response to the 
following question from Lesley Stahl on the TV 
show, 60 Minutes: “We have heard that half a 
million children have died [in Iraq]. I mean, 
thats more children than died in Hiroshima. 
And you know, is the price worth it?” 


LONGER WAITING LISTS? 


“I have many ideas towards making surgical waiting lists 


longer as well as dealing with some of the problems of 
healthcare workers." 


- Kevin Yates, NDP candidate for Regina Dewdney, on 
an all-candidates forum on CJME Radio. Several days 
later, Yates won the by-election. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN? 


in a power game." 
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“A child indoctrinated to think this way is the victim of abuse, the 
witless conduit for hate literature against Western civilization, a pawn 


- Peter Foster, 

Financial Post editorial, July 2, 1999. Foster wrote the above in 
response to the following quote from an 11-year-old in a promotion 
for the World Wildlife Fund: "...1 am a member of a five-billion- 
person family. We live on the third planet from the sun and our home 
is falling apart. I'm in a grade six class...but we arent just any grade 
sixers, we're special. We're trying to save our home...” Incidently, 
the Independent on Sunday reported that two islands in the Kiribati 
Archipelago in the Pacific became the first victims of global 
warming. The islands of Tebua Tarawa and Abanuea are now 
submerged and other islands are in danger ofa similar fate, 
threatening the lives of 75,000 people. 


HOME ON THE RANGE 
"We're not building a compound for gun nuts, we're 
building a world-class resort property." 
- Dr. Ignatius Piazza, 
founder and developer for Front Sight, Nevada, the 
worlds first luxury residential resort catering to gun 
enthusiasts. The town will have 12 firing ranges, an 
armoury, a gunsmith 5 workshop, and a martial arts 
gym. The town’s street names include Barrel Boulevard 
and Trigger Avenue. 


TARNISHED REPUTATION? 

“our client [former Indonesian dictator Suharto] is 

trying to help Indonesian citizens to battle poverty." 
- Juan Felix Tampubolon, 
lawyer for Suharto, in response to an article by Time 
magazine that claims the aging dictator had amassed a 
fortune of US$15 billion. The Suharto lawsuit against 
Time for tarnishing “Suharto 5 reputation" is for US$27 
billion. In an interview with ANTevee, Suharto claimed 
the lawsuit was necessary because the 
Time article "was not only an insult but 
also slander. It was not only me that 
has been slandered but also the 
Indonesian nation. " 
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artist: Elaine Briere 
Mission, BC 
winner: Timon Azmier 
Saskatoon, SK 


pum = 


artist: Darren Ell 
Regina, SK 


winner: Shirley Faber 
Swift Current, SK 
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The lucky winners are: 


The 1999 Briarpatch Art Raf- 
fle was a huge success. Thou- 
sands of tickets were sold from 
coast to coast. We especially 
thank the artists listed below 
who donated their artwork for 
our raffle. Thanks to Larry 
Raynard and Joanna Kirsch at 
Focus 91 for framing and pho- 
tography. Above all, we thank 
all the Briarpatch subscribers 
who bought and sold tickets on 
our behalf. 


artist: Paul Jacoby 
Saskatoon, SK 
winner: Dorothy Phillips 
Abbey, SK 


artist: Coteau Books 
Regina, SK 
winner: Charysse Pawley 
La Salle, ON 
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Regina, SK 


winner: Adria Quigley 
Saskatoon, SK 
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artist: Gerald Morton artist: Wayne Pollock 
Kennedy, SK Francis, SK 
winner: Brenda Wallace winner: Andy Ranachan 
Montreal, QC Toronto, ON 


artist: Larry LeMoal 
Regina, SK 

winner: Anne Penniston 

Regina, SK 


artist: Ani DiFranco artis: Anne McLellan 
Buffalo, NY Regina, SK 
winner: Bob Green winner: Dale Lakevold 
Orleans, ON Minnedosa, MB 
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OPINION 


The CEOs and I 


A trade union economist stumbles into a blue-chip 
free trade celebration, and lives to tell the tale. 


by Jim 


f there is such a thing as an out-of- 

body experience for a union econo- 

ist, I experienced it earlier this year. 

I was a panelist at the McGill Univer- 

sity conference celebrating the tenth an- 

niversary of free trade - one of a handful 

of participants invited from the ranks to 

those who opposed the Canada-U.S. Free 
Trade Agreement and NAFTA. 

I spoke on a panel addressing the 
sectoral effects of free trade, composed 
of five of Canada's leading CEOs and 
myself. Sitting at a table with top execu- 
tives from Air Canada, BCE, Bombar- 
dier, Hydro-Québec, and Teleglobe, I felt 
as welcome as Svend Robinson at a Bap- 
tist revival meeting. There I was, rub- 
bing elbows with at least $50 million in 
unexercised stock option gains, wearing 
my one and only blue suit. 

Coincidentally, I am sure, the five 

CEOs spoke first, and I spoke last. Most 
of the CEOs, somewhat surprisingly, did 
not really talk about free trade. They 
talked more broadly about the virtues of 
deregulation and free markets in all kinds 
of areas not really covered by the FTA 
and NAFTA: long-distance phone serv- 
ice, air travel, and electricity making. Of 
the five firms represented on the panel, 
Bombardier had the greatest stake in tra- 
ditional tariff reduction per se, and even 
in Bombardier's case the continued ap- 
plication of “Buy American" rules in the 
U:S. has limited the value of the trade 
deals in prying open new markets south 
of the border. 

This seemed to me to be a parable 
for all the great Canadian debates over 
free trade. The economists and the free 
trade lobbyists claimed that the trade 
deals were simple commercial agree- 


Stanford 


ments involving the mutual reduction of 
tariffs - which, as any first-year econom- 
ics student can happily affirm, must au- 
tomatically produce mutual benefits. 

The critics argued the trade deals 
had broader and more profound impli- 
cations: challenging the right of govern- 
ment policy to play a role in guiding the 
course of economic development through 
industrial and regulatory policies, and 
asserting instead that these decisions 
should be left to the discretion of self- 
interested private investors and compa- 
nies. By spending the bulk of their time 
praising the supposed virtues of deregu- 
lation, rather than the explicit effects of 
free trade, the CEOs were indirectly en- 
dorsing the critics" view. We say we are 
talking about free trade, but we are not 
really talking about free trade. 

Then it was my turn at the plate. I 
argued that only a small portion of the 
post-1989 growth in Canada's exports 
can be reasonably ascribed to the free 
trade deals; most of it would have oc- 
curred anyway. After all, total U.S. ex- 
ports have grown as quickly as Cana- 
da's during the last decade, even though 
most U.S. exports are destined for non- 
NAFTA markets and hence were unaf- 
fected by the trade deals. Canada's auto 
industry has been our greatest industrial 
success story under free trade, and yet it 
already enjoyed tariff-free access to the 
U.S. when the FTA was struck. The claim 
that the FTA would usher in an era of 
“rule of law” in trade disputes now seems 
like a cruel joke in the wake of the maga- 
zine wars and other ongoing irritants. 

My views on free trade are actu- 
ally quite moderate, for a union econo- 
mist. I don’t blame free trade for all evils 
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of society. I think the importance of free 
trade has been exaggerated by both its 
proponents and its critics. Where the 
Royal Bank's John McCallum gave the 
FTA two cheers out of three in his key- 
note address to the conference, I gave it 
one thumb down out of two. The net im- 
pact of the free trade treaties has prob- 
ably been negative for most Canadians 
(especially our completely one-sided 
trade relationship with Mexico), but 
there are now more important things for 
us to worry about (like sluggish produc- 
tivity growth, global financial instabil- 
ity, and the miserable state of our public 
services). 

But at a gathering whose motive 
(and funding) reflected a desire to cel- 
ebrate free trade (and its architects), not 
analyze it, there was no room for party 
poopers. Even the blue-chip McCallum 
was repeatedly challenged throughout the 
weekend for only giving the FTA two 
cheers, instead of three. Nothing less than 
a public acknowledgement of perfection 
would do. 


Jim Stanford is an economist with the 
Canadian Auto Workers and author of 
Paper Boom. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 


. Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 
sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. 
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TRY CONVINCING THIS GUY 
THAT KEEPING 

YOUR TOWN'S ARENA OPEN 
IS MORE IMPORTANT 

THAN HIS STOCK OPTIONS... 


Make no mistake: Üorporations get involved 
in public services to tum a profit. Not to meet 


communi needs. 
That m citizens take a back seat to 
— sharehold 


That's just one of the hidden costs of 
privatization. User fees rise. Services get 
cut. Local economies suffer. Jobs disappear. 
"Lengthy leases and partnership deals cost 
more than publicly-financed and run projects - 
just ask an Auditor 


General. A 
Find out why | ) h ] | 
Public Works! best wil R | ic | 


for municipal services. 
For more information visit 
www.cupe.ca 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PEOPLE WHO KEEP MUNICIPALITIES WORKING. 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
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[tS pot Just a phase they 1) grow out on 
We'll all/pay. if we lose this generation. 
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